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Museum has many stuffed specimens. The farm and Stock Yard pens will 
furnish our domestic animals. In studying the animals of the sea, for 
instance, the pupils will obtain as complete a picture as possible of the 
ocean, with its storms, icebergs, and ice-floes in the north, and the tropic life 
of coral, etc., in the equatorial region, with its rugged coast, or low sandy 
shores, with its fishing and whaling boats. 

In the study of animals which live in forests, on the plains, in the moun- 
tains, or deserts, the habitat will necessarily be rather fully considered. 

(The outline for the remaining grades will appear next month. ) 



HISTORY. 

Emily J. Rice. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

All children strive to solve the problems that grow out of 
their daily living. The environment is the strongest factor in 
their education, and, instead of ignoring this factor, the school 
should supplement it and, by so doing, assist .and regulate it. 
By means of what the child learns in school he may be helped 
toward a correct interpretation of the life outside the school. 

The children of the primary grades should study society 
chiefly from the standpoint of its present condition father than 
in its historic aspect. It is beyond them to appreciate the 
growth of social occupations and institutions. As they grow 
older they may be led, not only to see present conditions, but 
also to comprehend the evolution of the different functions of 
civic life. Whenever it is possible for them to take an active 
part in the improvement of any condition, they should have an 
opportunity to do so. 

The following is a plan for the study of the immediate 
environment of our own school, the city of Chicago. It is 
intended to aid the students of pedagogy in their preparation 
for teaching history in the elementary school. 

The relation of this plan to the course of study in history 
may be seen by reference to the article on the "Outline of His- 
tory for the Elementary School," Course of Study, Vol. II, 
No. 2, p. no. 
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General References : Kirkland, History of Chicago; Moses and Kirkland, 
History of Chicago; Moses, Illinois, Historical and Statistical ; Andreas, History of 
Chicago; Andreas, History of Cook County ; F ord, History of Illinois ; Blanchard, The 
Northwest and Chicago; Blanchard, Discovery and Conquest of the Northwest; Mason, 
Chapters from Illinois History; Wright, Chicago, Past, Present, and Future; Shea, 
Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley (" Historical Classic Readings," 
Effingham, Maynard & Co.); "Fergus Historical Series;" Kinzie, Waubun; Park- 
man, La Salle and the Great West; Drake, Making of the Great West; Parton, Cap- 
tains of Industry (Joliet); McMurry, Pioneer History Stories; Catherwood, Heroes of 
the Middle West; Catherwood, Story of Tonty; Bross, History of Chicago (Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., 1876) ; Salisbury and Alden, The Geography of Chicago and its 
Environs. 

I. INDUSTRIES. 

i. Commerce: Kinds and amount of imports; kinds and amount of 
exports ; means by which goods are received ; means by which goods are 
distributed ; transportation ; relation of the situation of the city to its com- 
merce ; history of transportation. 

References : Adams, Commercial Geography; International Geography, p. 740 ; 
Salisbury and Alden, The Geography of Chicago and its Environs ; Rand, McNally & 
Co., Indexed Atlas of the World, p. 356 ; " The Metropolis of the Prairies," Harper's, 
Vol. LXI, p. 711 ; Parton, "Chicago," Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XIX, p. 325 ; " Chi- 
cago as a Great Seaport," Review of Reviews, May, 1901 ; Knight, American 
Mechanical Dictionary. 

2. Manufactures : Different industries represented ; overcrowded occu- 
pations ; value of occupation to other people ; comparative wages ; length of 
hours ; danger of work ; pleasure in work ; division of labor. 

References : Adams, Commercial Geography ; Carpenter, Geographical Reader, 
p. 225 ; Tarr and McMurry's Geography, p. 267 ; Bross, History of Chicago, p. 50 ; 
Syllabus No. 2, Committee of Sixty, Chicago Public Schools ; Thurston, Economics 
and Industrial History. 

II. MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

(1) Railways ; (2) steamships ; (3) mail service ; (4) telegraphs ; (5) 
telephones ; (6) history of travel. Visit Field Columbian Museum. 

References : " Fergus Historical Series ": No. 27, Beckv/ith, Illinois and Indiana 
Indians; No. 16, Wentworth, Early Chicago: Fort Dearborn; No. I, Balestier, 
Annals of Chicago ; No. 19, Cleaver, Reminiscences of Early Chicago, pp. 31, 51 ; No. 
23, Ackerman, Early Illinois Railroads. "Father Marquette at Chicago " (Old South 
Leaflets, Vol. II, No. 46); Kinzie, Waubun; Bross, History of Chicago, pp. 13, 29, 32, 
63, 121 ; Salisbury and Alden, The Geography of Chicago and its Environs; Moses, 
Illinois, Historical and Statistical, Vol. II, p. 104. 

III. FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 
(care that we take of the people in our city.) 
1 . Water supply : Source ; means by which it is brought into our 
houses ; relation to health of people ; primitive methods of obtaining water ; 
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story of the construction of the first crib and tunnel in Chicago. Visit pump- 
ing station and crib. 

References : Kirkland, History of Chicago, pp. 90, 184-9, 22 9> 2 3°i 2 74» 2 7S 
289-94, 39 1 ! Bross, History of Chicago, pp. 43, 119 ; Cleaver, Reminiscences of Early 
Chicago, p. 47 ; "Chicago Artesian Wells," Bulletin of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences; Mason, Water Supply; Hazen, The Filtration of Public Water Supplies; 
Currier, Practical Hygiene, p. 285 ; " Water System of Chicago" (published by J. M. 
Wing & Co., 1874). 

2. Illumination : Present methods ; advantages of each and cost of 
each ; history of methods of lighting ; effect of light upon moral conditions. 

References: Bross, History of Chicago, p. 119 ; "Electric Lights," Shop Talks 
on the Wonders of the Crafts, Second Series (reprinted from the Chicago Record, 1896); 
Houston and Kenelly, Electric Incandescent Lighting, p. 13 ; Earle, Home Life in 
Colonial Days, p. 32 ; The Evolution of Artificial Light (published by the Union 
Pacific R. R., 1893 — Chicago Public Library); Knight, American Mechanical Dic- 
tionary. 

3. Streets : Plan of city ; width of streets ; kinds of paving ; history of 
paving ; street cleaning ; stories of noted roads, as those of the Romans. 
Visit Field Columbian Museum. 

References : Andreas, History of Chicago, p. 56 ; Bross, History of Chicago, 
pp. 48, 118, 119; Cleaver, Reminiscences of Early Chicago, p. 29 ; Shop Talks on the 
Wonders of the Crafts, Second Series, pp. 176, 203, 239; Currier, Practical Hygiene, 
p. 155 ; Waring, " Street Cleaning in New York and Abroad," Municipal Affairs, Sup- 
plement, June, 1899; Campbell, "Road Construction and System of Control," Sana- 
torium, April, 1901 ; Shaw, " George Edwin Waring," Review of Reviews, Vol. 
XVIII, p. 682. 

4. Bridges : Present appearance ; artistic and inartistic examples ; his- 
tory of the old ferries and of methods of bridge construction ; difficulty of 
reconciling the commerce of the river with the traffic of the city. 

References : Andreas, History of Chicago; Kirkland, History of Chicago, p. 
52 ; Bross, History of Chicago, p. 24 ; Heck, Iconographic Encyclopedia, " Bridges ; " 
Knight, Mechanical Dictionary, " Bridges ; " Universal Cyclopcedia, "Bridges;" Mof- 
fett, "The Bridge Builder" (Careers of Danger and Daring), St. Nicholas, Vol. 
XXVIII, p. 588 ; Woodbridge, " Bridges, Artistic and Inartistic," Brush and Pencil, 
September, 1901 ; Barnard, "The Brooklyn Bridge," St. Nicholas, Vol. X, p. 689; 
Stockton, " Personally Conducted," St. Nicholas, Vol. XII, p. 20 ; Walden, " The 
Story of an Old Bridge," St. Nicholas, Vol. XV, p. 277 ; Jameson, " The Evolution of 
the Modern Railway Bridge," Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XXXVI, p. 461, 1890. 

5. Protection: (a) Fire: Appliances; stories of firemen and their 
work ; taxation necessary for the support of the fire department ; history of 
methods of protection from fire ; relation of fires to modes of building. 

References : Blanchard, The Northwest and Chicago, p. 124 ; Fire Marshals' 
Reports ; Andreas, History of Chicago, Vol. 1, p. 220 ; Vol. II, p. 90 ; Earle, Home Life 
in Colonial Days, p. 15; Britannica, "Fire;" Moffett, "The Fireman" (Careers of 
Danger and Daring), St. Nicholas, Vol. XXVIII, p. 687 ; Hill, " Floating Fire 
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Engines," St. Nicholas, Vol. XXIV, p. 889, 1897 ; Morse, " Apparatus for Extinguish- 
ing Fires," Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XLVII, p. 477, 1895. 

(i) Police : Duties ; cost of maintenance ; public institutions under 
their care ; contrast soldiers at Fort Dearborn ; the knight of the Middle 
Ages ; the tithing man in New England. 

References : Revised Code of Chicago; Weeden, Economic and Social History 
of New England; Viollet-le-Duc, Annals of a Fortress. 

(c) Sanitation : Sewerage ; garbage ; board of health. 

References: Revised Code of Chicago; Report of Sanitary District; Bross, 
History of Chicago, p. 120 ; Brown, Chicago Drainage Channel and Waterway ; 
" Drainage Canal Machinery," Shop Talks on the Wonders of the Crafts, Second 
Series, p. 180 ; Waring, The Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns; Waring, How 
to Drain a House; Kober, " The Progress and Tendency of Hygiene and Sanitary 
Science in the Nineteenth Century" Sanitarium, August, 1901. 

6. Buildings : Height of buildings ; material allowed ; space between 
buildings ; lighting ; height of chimneys ; fire protection ; fire limits ; ideal 
tenement house ; history of methods of building in Chicago — as balloon 
buildings, first stone houses, the sky-scraper — "Chicago Construction;" 
styles of architecture. 

References: Revised Code of Chicago ; Bross, History of Chicago, pp. 116, 117; 
Cleaver, Reminiscences of Early Chicago, p. 39; Andreas, History of Chicago, p. 
502-6 ; Kirkland, History of Chicago; " Modern High Buildings," Shop Talks on the 
Wonders of the Crafts, Second Series, p. 178 ; Campbell, Household Economics, p. 20 ; 
Currier, Practical Hygiene, p. 140 ; "Housing Problems in Cities," Municipal Affairs, 
March, 1899; Harder, " The City's Plan," Municipal Affairs, March, 1898; "Muni- 
cipal Art," Municipal Affairs, March, 1898, and December, 1899 ; "The Coming of 
Garden Cities," London Municipal Journal, August 18, 1899; The House Beautiful; 
Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain and Continental Europe; Building 
Code Supplement to the Economist, Chicago, June 22, 1 90 1. 

7. Education : Schools ; libraries ; art galleries ; museums. 

References : Moses, Illinois, Historical and Statistical, Vol. II, p. 988 ; 
Cleaver, Reminiscences of Early Chicago, p. 25 ; " Municipal Conditions," Harper's 
Weekly, Vol. XLV, p. 647 ; Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain and Con- 
tinental Europe. 

8. Recreation : Parks and playgrounds. 

References : Moses and Kirkland, History of Chicago; Report of Chicago 
Permanent Vacation School and Playground Committee of Women's Clubs, 1900 ; 
Zueblin, " Municipal Playgrounds," American Journal of Sociology, Vol. IV; American, 
" The Movement for Small Playgrounds," American Journal of Sociology, Vol. IV, p. 
159 ; American, "The Movement for Vacation Schools," American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Vol. IV, p. 309 ; Milliken, "Chicago Vacation Schools," American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. IV; "New York Summer Playgrounds," Kindergarten Magazine, June, 
1899; "Children's Playgrounds," Municipal Affairs, June, 1898; Eliot, "Boston 
Metropolitan Reservations," New England Magazine, September, 1896 ; " Parks and 
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Playgrounds," New England Magazine, September, iooi ; Tsanoff, The Playground 
Movement (Philadelphia, 1898); Will, "Playgrounds and Parks," Arena, 1894. 
9. Improvement associations. 

References : Fuller, " Upward Movement in Chicago," Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 
LXXX, p. 534 ; Peattie, " The Artistic Side of Chicago," Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 
LXXXIV, p. 828 ; " Improvement Societies Meet," School Weekly, Chicago, October 
II, 1901 ; Robinson, Improvement of Cities and Towns; Shaw, Municipal Govern- 
ment in Great Britain and Continental Europe. 

IV. PEOPLE. 
Earlier homes ; earlier occupations ; present conditions ; foreign colonies. 
References : Hull House Maps and Papers ; The Commons (published by the 
Chicago Commons); Woods, The Poor in Great Cities; Caryl, New Era. 



ART. 

John Duncan and Antoinette B. Hollister. 

The drawing, painting, and modeling illustrative of geography 
and of natural science will, this year, be knit into the work of 
the classes in these subjects more closely than ever, the teacher 
of the subject-matter and the teacher of expression working 
together in the same recitation. This with a view to the enhance- 
ment of the thought and the gaining of greater spontaneity of 
expression. When the thought side of the work is detached 
from the expression, by the setting apart of special hours for 
drawing, the integrity of the act of expression is ruined, while 
the thought loses in force. It becomes necessary for the teacher 
of drawing to bring the student again up to the point of expres- 
sion. And even were the teacher of drawing able to deal ade- 
quately with the subject-matter — which, of course, he seldom 
is — the arrangement of working separately would always be a 
very wasteful one. 

Geography. — In the illustration of geography we use sand and clay as 
well as white chalk, colored chalk, and charcoal. It would seem to be wiser 
to begin with modeling rather than with drawing, the first being a simpler 
process than the other. Sand is used for the most rapid blocking out of 
topographic forms. It does not, however, admit of any delicacy of finish, 
and for more detailed work we set it aside and use clay instead. 

When the student has attained some understanding of actual form, he is 
ready to attack the problems of apparent form — the representation of 



